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T the present time no one I 
know has the slightest de- 
sire to hit Samuel Mere- 
dith; possibly this is be- 
cause a man over fifty is 
liable to be rather severely 
cracked at the impact of a hostile fist, but, 
for my part, I am inclined to think that all 
his hitable qualities have quite vanished. 
But it is certain that at various times in 
his life hitable qualities were in his face, 
as surely as kissable qualities have ever 
lurked in a girl's lips. 

I'm sure every one has met a man like 
that, been casually introduced, even made 
a friend of him, yet felt he was the 
sort who aroused passionate dislike— ex- 
pressed by some in the involuntary 
clinching of fists, and in others by mut- 
terings about "takin' a poke" and 
" landin' a swift smash in ee eye." In the 
juxtaposition of Samuel Meredith's fea- 
tures this quality was so strong that it 
influenced his entire life. 

What was it ? Not the shape, certainly, 
for he was a pleasant-looking man from 
earliest youth: broad-browed, with gray 
eyes that were frank and friendly. Yet 
I've heard him tell a room full of reporters 
angling for a "success" story that he'd be 
ashamed to tell them the truth, that they 
wouldn't believe it, that it wasn't one 
story but four, that the public would not 
want to read about a man who had been 
walloped into prominence. 

It all started at Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy when he was fourteen. He had been 
brought up on a diet of caviar and bell- 
boys' legs in half the capitals of Europe, 
and it was pure luck that his mother had 
nervous prostration and had to delegate 
his education to less tender, less biased 
hands. 

At Andover he was given a roommate 
named Gilly Hood. Gilly was thirteen, 
undersized, and rather the school pet. 
From the September day when Mr. Mer- 
edith's valet stowed Samuel's clothing in 



the best bureau and asked, on depart- 
ing, "hif there was hany thing helse, Mas- 
ter Samuel?" Gilly cried out that the 
faculty had played him false. He felt like 
an irate frog in whose bowl has been put 
a goldfish. 

"Good gosh!" he complained to his 
sympathetic contemporaries, "he's a 
damn stuck-up Willie. He said, 'Are the 
crowd here gentlemen?' and I said, 'No, 
they're boys/ and he said age didn't mat- 
ter, and I said, ' Who said it did?' Let 
him get fresh with me, the ole pieface ! " 

For three weeks Gilly endured in silence 
young Samuel's comments on the clothes 
and habits of Gilly 's personal friends, en- 
dured French phrases in conversation, en- 
dured a hundred half-feminine mean- 
nesses that show what a nervous mother 
can do to a boy, if she keeps close enough 
to him — then a storm broke in the 
aquarium. 

Samuel was out. A crowd had gath- 
ered to hear Gilly be wrathful about his 
roommate's latest sins. 

"He said, 'Oh, I don't like the windows 
open at night,' he said, 'except only a lit- 
tle bit/ " complained Gilly. 

"Don't let him boss you." 

" Boss me ? You bet he won't. I open 
those windows, I guess, but the darn fool 
won't take turns shuttin' 'em in the morn- 
ing." 

"Make him, Gilly, why don't you?" 

" I'm going to." Gilly nodded his head 
in fierce agreement. "Don't you worry. 
He needn't think I'm any ole butler." 

"Le's see you make him." 

At this point the darn fool entered in 
person and included the crowd in one of 
his irritating smiles. Two boys said, 
"'Lo Mer'dith"; the others gave him a 
chilly glance and went on talking to Gilly. 
But Samuel seemed unsatisfied. 

"Would you mind not sitting on my 
bed?" he suggested politely to two of 
Gilly's particulars who were perched very 
much at ease. 
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For a moment he stood there facing Gilly's blazing eyes — Page 671. 



"Huh?" 

" My bed. Can't you understand Eng- 
lish?" 

This was adding insult to injury- 
There were several comments on the bed's 
sanitary condition and the evidence with- 
in it of animal life. 

"S'matter with your old bed?" de- 
manded Gilly truculently. 

"The bed's all right, but " 

Gilly interrupted this sentence by ris- 
ing and walking up to Samuel. He 
paused several inches away and eyed him 
fiercely. 

"You an ? your crazy ole bed/' he be- 
gan. "You an' your crazy " 
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" Go to it, Gilly," murmured some one. 

"Show the darn fool " 

Samuel returned the gaze coolly. 
"Well," he said, finally, "it's my 
bed " 

He got no further, for Gilly hauled off 
and hit him succinctly in the nose. 

"Yea! Gilly!" 

"Show the big bully!" 

"Just let him touch you — he'll see!" 

The group closed in on them and for 
the first time in his life Samuel realized 
the insuperable inconvenience of being 
passionately detested. He gazed around 
helplessly at the glowering, violently hos- 
tile faces. He towered a head taller than 
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his roommate, so if he hit back he'd be 
called a bully and have half a dozen more 
fights on his hands within five minutes; 
yet if he didn't he was a coward. For a 
moment he stood there facing Gilly's blaz- 
ing eyes, and then, with a sudden choking 
sound, he forced his way through the ring 
and rushed from the room. 

The month following bracketed the 
thirty most miserable days of his life. 
Every waking moment he was under the 
lashing tongues of his contemporaries: his 
habits and mannerisms became butts for 
intolerable witticisms and, of course, the 
sensitiveness of adolescence was a further 
thorn. He considered that he was a 
natural pariah; that the unpopularity at 
school would follow him through life. 
When he went home for the Christmas 
holidays he was so despondent that his 
father sent him to a nerve specialist. 
When he returned to Andover he arranged 
to arrive late so that he could be alone in 
the bus during the drive from station to 
school. 

Of course when he had learned to keep 
his mouth shut every one promptly forgot 
all about him. The next autumn, with 
his realization that consideration for 
others was the discreet attitude, he made 
good use of the clean start given him by 
the shortness of boyhood memory. By 
the beginning of his senior year Samuel 
Meredith was one of the best-liked boys 
of his class— and no one was any stronger 
for him than his first friend and constant 
companion, Gilly Hood. 

II 

Samuel became the sort of college stu- 
dent who in the early nineties drove tan- 
dems and coaches and tallyhos between 
Princeton and Yale and New York City 
to show that they appreciated the social 
importance of football games. He be- 
lieved passionately in good form — his 
choosing of gloves, his tying of ties, his 
holding of reins were imitated by impres- 
sionable freshmen. Outside of his own 
set he was considered rather a snob, but 
as his set was the set, it never worried 
him. He played football in the autumn, 
drank highballs in the winter, and rowed 
in the spring. Samuel despised all those 
who were merely sportsmen without being 



gentlemen, or merely gentlemen without 
being sportsmen. 

He lived in New York and often 
brought home several of his friends for 
the week-end. Those were the days of 
the horse-car and in case of a crush it was, 
of course, the proper thing for any one of 
Samuel's set to rise and deliver his seat 
to a standing lady with a formal bow. 
One night in Samuel's junior year he 
boarded £ car with two of his intimates. 
There were three vacant seats. When 
Samuel sat down he noticed a heavy-eyed 
laboring man sitting next to him who 
smelt objectionably of garlic, sagged 
slightly against Samuel and, spreading a 
little as a tired man will, took up quite 
too much room. 

The car had gone several blocks when 
it stopped for a quartet of young girls, 
and, of course, the three men of the world 
sprang to their feet and proffered their 
seats with due observance of form. Un- 
fortunately, the laborer, being unac- 
quainted with the code of neckties and 
tallyhos, failed to follow their example, 
and one young lady was left at an embar- 
rassed stance. Fourteen eyes glared re- 
proachfully at the barbarian; seven lips 
curled slightly; but the object of scorn 
stared stolidly into the foreground in 
sturdy unconsciousness of his despicable 
conduct. Samuel was the most violently 
affected. He was humiliated that any 
male should so conduct himself. He 
spoke aloud. 

"There's a lady standing," he said 
sternly. 

That should have been quite enough, 
but the object of scorn only looked up 
blankly. The standing girl tittered and 
exchanged nervous glances with her com- 
panions. But Samuel was aroused. 

"There's a lady standing," he repeated, 
rather raspingly. The man seemed to 
comprehend. 

"I pay my fare," he said quietly. 

Samuel turned red and his hands 
clinched, but the conductor was looking 
their way, so at a warning nod from his 
friends he subsided into sullen gloom. 

They reached their destination and left 
the car, but so did the laborer, who fol- 
lowed them, swinging his little pail. See- 
ing his chance, Samuel no longer resisted 
his aristocratic inclination. He turned 
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around and, launching a full-featured, 
dime-novel sneer, made a loud remark 
about the right of the lower animals to 
ride with human beings. 

In a half-second the workman had 
dropped his pail and let fly at him. Un- 
prepared, Samuel took the blow neatly 
on the jaw and sprawled full length into 
the cobblestone gutter. 

"Don't laugh at me ! ^ cried his assail- 
ant. "I been workin' all day. * I'm tired 
as hell!" 

As he spoke the sudden anger died out 
of his eyes and the mask of weariness 
dropped again over his face. He turned 
and picked up his pail. Samuel's- friends 
took a quick step in his direction. : r ;t 

" Wait ! " Samuel had risen slowly and 
was motioning them back. Sometime, 
somewhere, he had been struck like that 
before. Then he remembered— Gilly 
Hood. In the silence, as he dusted him- 
self off, the whole scene in the room at 
Andover was before his eyes— and he 
knew intuitively that he had been wrong 
again. This man's strength, his rest, was 
the protection of his family. He had 
more use for his seat in the street-car than 
any young girl. 

"It's all right," said Samuel gruffly. 
"Don't touch him, I've been a damn 
fool." : : 

Of course it took more than an hour, 
or a week, for Samuel to rearrange his 
ideas on the essential importance of good 
form. At first he simply admitted that 
his wrongness had made him powerless — 
as it had made him powerless against 
Gilly — but eventually his mistake about 
the workman influenced his entire atti- 
tude. Snobbishness is, after all, merely 
good breeding grown dictatorial; so Sam- 
uel's code remained, but the necessity of 
imposing it upon others had faded out in 
a certain gutter. Within that year his 
class had somehow stopped referring to 
him as a snob. 

Ill 

After a few years Samuel's university 
decided that it had shone long enough in 
the reflected glory of his neckties, so they 
declaimed to him in Latin, charged him 
ten dollars for the paper which proved 
* him irretrievably educated and sent him 



into the turmoil with much self-confi- 
dence, a few friends, and the proper 
assortment of harmless bad habits. ^, 

His family had by that time started 
back to shirt-sleeves, through a sudden 
decline in the sugar , market, and it had 
already unbuttoned its vest, so to speak, 
when Samuel. went to work. His mind 
was that exquisite tabular as a _ that ,a uni- 
versity education sometimes leaves, but 
he had both energy and influence, so he 
used his former ability as a dodging half- 
back : in twisting through Wall Street 
crowds as runner for a bank. 

His . diversion was— women. There 
were half a .dozen:, two or three .debu- 
tantes, an actress , (in a ;minor way), a 
grass- widow, and; one sentimental little 
branette who was. married and lived in a 
little house in Jersey City. 
. They had met on a ferry-boat. Samuel 
was crossing from New York on business 
(he had been working several years by 
this time) and he helped her look for a 
package that she had dropped in the 
crush. ! •• • - ■ " *■ '. ; 

"Do you come over often ? " he inquired 
casually. - .. * ; . . ; ; 

"Just to shop" she said shyly. She 
had great brown eyes and the pathetic 
kind . of little mouth. " I've only been 
married three " months, and we find it 
cheaper to live over here."-: t ; r:. ' r 

" Does he — does your husband like your 
being alone like this?" 

She laughed, a cheery little laugh. 

"Oh, dear me, no. We were to meet 
for dinner but I must have misunderstood 
the place. He'll be awfully worried." 

"Well," said Samuel disapprovingly, 
"he ought to be. If you'll allow me I'll 
see you home." 

She accepted his offer thankfully, so 
they took the cable-car together. When 
they walked up the path to her little house 
they saw a light there; her husband had 
arrived before her. 

"He's frightfully jealous," she an- 
nounced, laughing. 

"Very well," answered Samuel, rather 
stiffly. "I'd better leave you here." 

She thanked him and, waving a good 
night, he left her. 

That would have been quite all if they 
hadn't met on Fifth Avenue one morning 
a week later, She started and blushed 
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cried, "Encore! Encore!" and circled 
round and round the stump, yelling, 
stamping, and whistling the while. 

"Shame fer shame!" flashed the old 
man, tottering perilously on the stump. 
" Fer shame on ye all ! Fer shame on ye, 
Jonathan Bellew, born leader an' allers 
leadin' mischief ! Ye've got just ez much 
good ez bad in ye, way down deep. Can't 
ye see it's shamin' yer land ye are instid 
o' a pore old man?" 

"Right you are, Mr. Miller, I beg 
your pardon for the disrespect we have 
shown to our country, to our flag, and to 
you who bore that flag through four long 
years of war. Will you come down and 
shake hands with a traitorous, sneaking 
bully like me, sir?" 

It was this spirit of fairness that had 
thus far kept the faculty friendship for 
the fair-haired young daredevil. 

Used as they were to these sudden 
changes on the part of their favorite, it 
was an open-mouthed, goggle-eyed group 
who watched the old man as he climbed 
painfully from the stump and stretched 
the cordial right hand of fellowship to the 
tall, broad-shouldered boy. Then they 
cheered wildly. 

"Hurrah, hurrah for Old Glory and 
young Jonathan ! Long may they wave 1 
Speak a word to Prexie, Bill. Jona- 
than's threatened with a sort of perma- 
nent furlough from this celebrated 
institution of learning. He won't tell 
what he knows though he bows down cer- 
tain heads in shame and sorrow. Don't 
forget to speak a word to Prexie for your 
new pal." 

"I won't do just prezactly that," re- 
plied the old man, "but ye can trust me 
ter bring this leetle fracas ter the presi- 
dent's most judeeshal attenshun." 

And he did. He closed the graphic 
account by saying: 

"Now, I ain't presumptuous ter give 
ye this here story as a plea fer acquittal, 
president. Not a tall, ye understand. 
I'm tellin' ye fer this here reason. A boy 
hez got jest about ez many angles an' 
sides ez a prism hez, an' it's mightee hard 
fer even the president of a college like 
this is, ter see all the sides an' angles ter 
every boy thet cums up afore him ter be 
jedged an' give what's justly comin' ter 
him. Maybe, jist maybe, ye never hap- 



pened ter git a good, squintious view o' 
this pritty special side o' this very per- 
ticulary angular boy." 

There could be no gainsaying that 
Jonathan Bellew was a "very pertic- 
ulary angular" boy, and it did happen 
that the president never had glimpsed 
this side of the boy in the stormy years 
in the college on Big Hill; a side that 
showed the lad quick to acknowledge him- 
self at fault. It was a deeply thoughtful 
man, therefore, who summoned the boy 
to the private office where none but the 
worst offenders ever appeared. 

"Jonathan, what do you think of the 
man you boys call 'Old Glory Bill'? was 
the surprising greeting of the president. 

"I think, sir, that he does a very great 
deal of good in both village and school, 
but he is entirely unconscious of doing 
any at all." 

The president's voice was stern as an 
ugly suspicion formed in his mind. 

" You have not always held this opin- 
ion." 

" No, sir. But you must know, sir, that 
I never really saw Mr. Miller until — re- 
cently. I — I insulted him, sir. I in- 
sulted the Old Glory he defended with 
his life. I insulted his country and mine. 
I did all that like the young fool I am, yet 
when I asked forgiveness, he granted it 
me freely with all his generous old heart. 
After all that, he took my hand, would 
you believe it, sir?" The lad looked 
down at his hand with a strange expres- 
sion on his bright, earnest face. "Think 
what it means to have such a man in this 
community! I'm not likely to forget 
Bill, now I've seen him as he is." 

His was the hired man's own quaint 
philosophy. Jonathan had never be- 
fore seen any save the dull sides of the 
old fellow's prism, and now he saw those 
which reflected glorious lights and colors. 

"Hm," murmured the president. "I 
myself esteem Mr. Miller so highly that 
I have decided to change the conditions 
upon which you may remain in school. 
It is only a few weeks until your gradua- 
tion. Try to make those weeks such as 
your new friend would approve. To help 
you do this, I will write upon a slip of 
paper the nickname we older men have 
for him. Put it in your pocket and do 
not look at it until just before you go to 
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bed. You might say your prayers, too. 
That is all to-day, Jonathan." 

Dazed by this unlooked-for commuta- 
tion of his sentence, ; Jonathan took the 
slip of paper from the president's ex- 
tended hand, and stumbled speechless 
toward the door. Arrived there he 
turned, unashamed of the tears showing 
frankly. 

"Thank you, sir. I'd" better begin at 
once. I think Old Glory would want me 
to tell you that I refused to tell what you 
asked, not for the reason you assumed, 
but because more people would be hurt by 
my telling than by my silence. He would 
say I should consider the greatest good of 
the greatest number. I'll go to him now, 
sir, and report." 

Often after that day, Jonathan Bel- 
lew and William Miller were seen walking 
together or sitting together beneath some 
elm on the campus: the old man with 
his aching back leaning hard against 
the tree's support, Jonathan sprawled 
where the sun shone warmest. In spite 
of the twitting of boys and co-eds, Jona- 
than persisted in seeking the old soldier's 
companionship. And when his parents 
came on for his graduation, the president 
noted with mingled pride and amusement 
that the boy included a carefully brushed, 
neatly dressed "hired man" in many of 
the family festivities. 

Before leaving town young Bellew 
called on the president to show him with- 
out comment a tiny kodak of William 
Miller carrying the flag. On the back of 
the picture was written the name the boy 
had found on that slip of paper weeks be- 
fore. 

"It goes here, sir, and thank you," said 
Jonathan, as he carefully fitted the little 
picture into the simple charm hanging 
from his watch-chain. 

That was June of 1914. In September 
Jonathan was back again for a few brief 
hours between trains to say good-by to 
the president and to William Miller. He 
was off to France, the first of the boys to 
go from the college on the Big Hill. 

Every day now saw the old soldiers 
hobbling to the G. A. R. hall to talk over 
the great events pushing so furiously, so 
swiftly, so menacingly, in Europe. A 
large map hung on the wall beside the 
bright south windows where the dim-eyed 



men could follow the line of battle by 
sticking in pins with colored heads: black 
for Germany, the pirate outlaw; true 
blue for indomitable, gallant France; red 
for stalwart Britain; vivid green for brave 
little Italy. In every breast-pocket, just 
below the bronze button, each old man 
kept in secret readiness a paper of white- 
headed pins against the day when Amer- 
•ica should send her flag into the terrible 
fray. " We're bound to go in," they said. 

At evening the veterans of the Spanish 
War gathered in the same hall about the 
same map, protesting vigorously, "It's 
our war, it's our war," while the old hero 
answered in his gentle voice: 

"Yes, ye've said it, it's our war jist ez 
soon ez them ez never had ter fight fer 
their countree an' ther blessed preev- 
eelages sees it plain an' clear like us boys 
thet hev. We'll hev ter jist hole stidy 
an' pray with all our might an' main to 
keep Germany from gittin' a strangle- 
hold on every thing a growin' in the hearts 
o' free men." 

Steady, then, was the word. The lads 
in the college began to scrape acquain- 
tance with the veterans of the two wars. 
The plain bronze buttons stood, all at 
once, for something big and strong and 
■vital, something that called forth snappy 
salutes from those erstwhile gay, thought- 
less youngsters until, by and by, they, too, 
climbed the stairs to the G. A. R. hall to 
ask respectful questions of the soldiers 
there. 

In March, 1915, unable longer to bear 
the strain of waiting, waiting, a commit- 
tee from the two army organizations 
went to the president of the college on the 
Big Hill, and offered to pay the instruc- 
tor's salary providing the college would 
re-establish military drill. With what joy 
they learned that the college had already 
engaged the services of a wounded Cana- 
dian officer, and that drill would com- 
mence on the anniversary of the firing on 
Fort Sumter. 

Steady was the word still, but steady 
while getting ready, and oh, the differ- 
ence to those men who were themselves 
too old to fight again in defense of the 
country they loved so well ! 

And the old 1 1 hired man ' ' ? Why, who 
but he should carry the flag at the first 
dress parade of the new battalion o£ 
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cadets? Though the lads still called him 
Old Glory, somehow the derisive nick- 
name had been transformed and changed 
into a title of honor. The hired man had 
become once more the hero of village and 
school. 

Soon the cadets found they missed their 
homely old friend when, as occasionally 
happened, he was not out to watch their 
early-morning drill or help supervise the 
digging of the trenches which ran zigzag 
over that part of Big Hill known as 
Homer's Woods. 

The coming of the summer vacation 
found the hard calloused shell encasing 
the hearts of the college boys worn down 
to the raw, living quick as manifested by 
their unanimous vote to go into camp by 
the trenches, and continue their military 
training through the long hot days. 

But the coming of summer found, too, 
that Old Glory Bill was failing fast, so he 
had to lean heavily on some sturdy young 
arm while mounting the Big Hill. Nor 
was he longer able to stand, though it 
hurt his pride to sit in the great hickory 
chair that one day appeared under the 
largest elm on the very top of the slope. 

On a night in August Old Glory fell 
asleep, never more to waken. As he had 
requested, the funeral services were held 
in the green yard surrounding the little 
brown house where he had lived, and his 
colonel made "jist a plain talk." 

It was a notable gathering, the funeral 
of this poor old "hired man." The rays 
of the late afternoon sun filtered softly 
through the thick leafage of the hard- 
maple trees, shedding a golden glow upon 
three generations of men. There was the 
little handful that remained of Old 
Glory's comrades; then the larger group 
of veterans still in their late middle age, 
and finally the two hundred cadets whose 
boyish faces looked forth awed and 
strangely stricken above the smart new- 
ness of their recently acquired uniforms. 

There were others than these, also, for 
it seemed as if all the men of the village 
and the college had come to that peace- 
ful, shaded lawn. Women there were, of 
course, but they were almost lost in that 
close-packed crowd of bareheaded men. 

-At the foot of the simple flag-draped 
casket stood the colonel, a courtly, gra- 
cious gentleman of the old school, his fine 



figure erect, his white head splendidly 
poised. 

Silently for a moment he gazed into the 
faces of all those gathered there, then he 
spoke in the warm hush of the summer 
day. 

"We have come here to do honor to 
this man whose spent body lies before us 
now forever silent and still. Ah, did I 
say to do him honor? It were better far 
to say that we are honored in our com- 
ing. 

"AH of us have known this man. Some 
of us were boys with him; some of us were 
his comrades in a great war; some of us 
were his fellow citizens; some of us were 
his neighbors; some of us were his friends. 
But whatever may have been our relation 
to him, he was a friend to us all. 

"There is little within my power to say 
of this man. Your presence here speaks 
far more eloquently than I can of his place 
in our community and in our lives. 

"You know that his outstanding quali- 
ties were those two upon which nations 
are builded and without which nations 
must fall. I mean loyalty and faithful- 
ness. You know his record in arms for 
this fair land of ours. You know that the 
same loyalty which bade him fight for 
his country, impelled him to maintain a 
spotless integrity as a citizen. You know 
how upright has been his private life as 
he has come and gone his simple way 
among us. You know his kindness and 
his far-reaching charity, and by charity 
you understand I mean that charity of 
which the Apostle Paul speaks. You 
know all these things. No words of mine 
can add to or detract from this knowledge 
we all hold in common. Yet, if I mistake 
not, each man of us here to-day has 
locked away from the world some precious 
treasure of memory bequeathed him by 
William Miller, and because each of us 
holds fast our separate, secret treasure, 
we have come to pay him such poor honor 
as is ours to give. 

" I shall not try to preach a sermon. I 
could not if I would. I would not if I 
could. His story is that ever-wonderful 
one — a simple chronicle of humble duties 
nobly done. But I wish to read to you a 
letter written our friend by Jonathan 
Bellew, a lad whom we all remember with 
affection in^these times. 
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"'Dear Old Glory: 

" 'I am sending you the Cross of War 
that was pinned upon my nightie this day 
here in a French hospital. Put it on your 
faded blue shirt, you good old scout, just 
above your loyal, faithful heart. That's 
right. That's where it belongs. You 
made me a soldier and through these 
months of hell — Hun-fire, you have been 
my mascot. When I faltered; oh, yes, I 
faltered many a time and oft, but when 
I faltered, one look at that little old snap- 
shot of you carrying the flag gave me grit 
for whatever duty came just next ahead. 

" ' I never told you what was written on 
the back of that picture, but I'm telling 
you now so you will understand that you 
have won this cross, not L It was Prexie 
told me when he decided not to expel me, 
but to place me under parole to you in- 
stead. He wrote it for me on a slip of 
paper. He said I should look at it that 
night when I was ready for bed, and then 
say my prayers. This was it, Old Glory, 
dear * 

"'"Men call him William the Faith- 
ful." 

"'Get it, Bill? That's you I I'd rather 
have that said of me than to win a thou- 
sand crosses of war. Because you earned 
that title through every long, hardwork- 
ing day of your long life, this little cross 
is yours. 

"'Take it. Keep it. I send it to you 
to have and to hold, not till death do you 
part, my friend, but to go with you when 
you shall carry our flag to your narrow 
green tent on the sunny south slope of 
Little Hill. God grant that day may be 
far for you. 

"'As for me, "I'll get there afore ye." 
This day, they say, but never forget, my 
friend, that I'm glad, glad to have it so. 
"'Your grateful friend, 
"'Jonathan Bellew.'" 



There was a break in the colonel's clear 
voice, and tears lay openly on his ruddy, 
wrinkled cheeks as he finished the letter 
and looked into the shocked faces all 
about him. 

"Yes," answering the unspoken ques- 
tion, "our young friend lies dead over 
yonder in France, our old friend lies dead 
here before us, each faithful to his duty 
as he saw it. Men called William Miller 
the Faithful. He was faithful in all that 
he did: faithful as color-bearer in the war 
of long ago; faithful in the discharge of 
his duties as a citizen in time of peace; 
faithful to his obligations as husband and 
father. See the little brown home there 
where he lived ! It is free from debt and 
there is a small but sufficient life insur- 
ance for the wife he cherished. Ah, even 
the flowers heaped here in masses of 
lovely, fragrant bloom were culled from 
the gardens he tended so faithfully but a 
little while since ! 

"For the last time this man carries the 
flag he defended; for the last time we 
follow where he leads. Then while the 
burial service of the G. A. R. is read, our 
comrade and friend will be laid to his 
long rest. Taps will sound and we shall 
turn away to return to our every-day 
lives, but we shall carry with us, graven 
deep in our hearts, this man's epitaph; 
and like gallant young Jonathan Bel- 
lew, perchance we, too, shall find grit for 
whatever hard duty may lie before us." 

Lifting his hands high as men of God 
do in benediction, the colonel added: 

"And now, oh, Lord God, we beseech 
thee, because this man has lived and 
wrought among us, may the same spirit 
of faithfulness fall upon and abide within 
all who are here gathered before thee." 

On the reverent silence fell the solemn, 
muffled roll of the drum summoning the 
living to follow the deathless dead. 



